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Profits reserve proposed 


By Dave Miller 


“We have a responsibility to pay 
our bills and maintain a successful 
financial operation.” 

That was the way Hornet Foun- 
dation Director Karl Lorentzen ex- 
plained his request to set up a 
$200,000 working capital reserve 
fund next fall. 

Lorentzen, whose request was 
tabled until next fall at the last 
Hornet Foundation Board of 
Directors meeting on June 26, said 
he has already set aside $86,382 
from the Foundation’s budgeted 
net profit surplus to fund a wor- 
king capital reserve. 

“A shortage or inability to raise 
cash to meet immediate needs im- 
pairs the Hornet Foundation’s 
ability to generate future car- 
nings,” be said in a proposal sub- 
mitted to the Board. 

“Funds will be utilized from this 
funded working capital reserve 
during each fiscal year,” he said, 


Senate must act 


“as needed and only if necessary, to 
pay accounts payable during 


periods of a shortage of cash in- 
come.” Lorentzen added that the 
funds would be replaced “as soon 
as our cash position improves.” 





Kar! Lorentzen 

Questioned by the Hornet on 
specifically where funds for the 
working capital reserve would 
come from, Lorentzen said “it will 


come out of our profits and take 
two or three years to build it up.” 

Lorentzen said that although 
food service lost approximately 
$90,000 during 1974-75, “that’s a 
lot better than the year before when 
we lost $135,000.” 

He said the current proposai by 
Food Service Director George 
Welch to raise some prices and ¢s- 
tablish operating hours for all food 
service facilities will not involve 
reduced hours or “curtailment.” 

Concerning the possibility of 
the food service operation break- 
ing even next year, Lorentzen said 
“it’s a good possibility, barring any 
unseen circumstances.” 

Lorentzen noted that the new 
bookstore in the Union building - 
could have an effect on the sales in 
the main bookstore, but “in the 
long run it should increase sales 
overall.” 


“In two or three years from 
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Hornet budget threatened 


By Margery Winter 

A form of authorization to 
solicit advertising for three issues a 
week for next. year’s Hornet was 
made by a consensus vote of eight 
senators last Thursday, pending of- 
ficial consideration of the Hornet 
budget at the next Student Senate 
meeting. 

Terry Sullivan, advertising 
manager of the Hornet, said that if 
he is not immediately authorized to 
begin soliciting for a thrice weekly 
publication, the Hornet could not 
meet its budgeted responsibility to 
raise $45,000 in advertising 
revenue next year. 

He said that a paper published 
only twice a week, as interpreted 
from the line item budget, would 
create an undesirable “shopper” of 
little news and adjacent placement 
of competiting advertisers. 

Sullivan normally prints ad rate 
cards in April after outgoing 
senators finalize a budget. But the 
budget was left to the decision of 
this year’s senators. It was ap- 
proved on June 26. 

However, Dee Schulz, Hornet 
business manager who attended 
the newspaper's budget hearings, 
claimed no mention of cuts in the 
requested budget were made. The 
total allocation from Associated 
Students, Inc., $19,961, was only 
enough to guarantee a salary for 
the business manager and 
typesetter. These were previously 
budgeted through a separate ac- 


count in the general fund. 
Sullivan said that advertisers 
have given him leeway, but cannot 
give him any more time. He said 
that if he called one national adver- 
tising association immediately, it 





Larry Bliss 
could triple the Hornet’s adver- 
tising revenue in that area. Sullivan 
said he could retract his in- 
formation to advertisers if the re- 
quested budget changes are not ap- 
proved. 

Dave Miller, Hornet summer 
editor, said that the typesetter 
would lack work for her full time 
status if the paper was printed only 
twice weekly. He added that if 
funds for printing and duplicating 
were halved, Sullivan cannot print 
enough ad rate cards. 


Several items of the requested 
budget were questioned. One 
senator, Brad Ward, asked why 8 
people were needed to go to a jour- 
nalism conference. “That was the 
number of editors on the staff,” 
Miller answered. 2 

Tighter control of the number 
of pages and funding was promised 
by the increase of the business 
manager's responsibilities. 
Sullivan added that the number of 
pages in the paper was determined 
according to the money there was 
for ads in each issue. 

Senator Tony Mazy asked if the 
Hornet could eventually be self- 
supporting. Jim Hollenback, 
senate chair, mentioned two exam- 
ples of California state college 
papers. A third, the UC Davis 
Aggie, was dismissed as being a 
larger paper in a small city of few 
competitors. 

Miller said no appropriations 
were possible only if more adver- 


lising were attracted. 

Chris Bender, a member of the 
Womens’ Studies Program and 
summer Hornet staff member, 
remarked that one of the functions 
of ASI programs, aside from mak- 
ing a profit, is to serve the students. 

Rich Armentrout, 
former editor and advertising 
manager of the Hornet, said that 
advertising “should ideally not 
draw off the creativity of the 
editorial staff.” 
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Senate to decide 
on Hornet editor 


The media board resolved to 
submit to the senate the 
recommendation of Dave Miller as 
fall editor. 

The action was subject to 
authorization of ASI president 
John Giannoni. Giannoni said that 
he needed time to consider the 
authorization. Yesterday morning 
Gary Archibald, Giannoni’s ad- 
viser, communicated that Gian- 
noni would submit the resolution 
when senators last night recon- 
sidered the Hornet budget. But a 
later call delayed the decision until 
the August 5 meeting, as Giannoni 
was out-of-town. 

The resolution noted that the 
action was an exception to the 
usual procedure and did not ¢s- 
tablish a precedent. Last year’s ASI 
president Terry Frost, who nor- 
mally would approve the editor 
recommendation, decided to leave 
the approval to the incoming 
president. Giannoni did not ap- 
prove the recommendation of 
Miller but had not submitted his 
letter of reasons to the senate yet. 
The senate can override any veto of 
an ASI board’s action by a 2/3 
vote. 

Dale Hytholt, media board 
vice-coordinator, called the meet- 
ing to order. Janet Sueoka, media 
board member, motioned to table 
the discussion of letters written by 


i 


Bob Cooper, last spring’s news 
editor and another candidate for 
fall editorship. 

Harold Rubin, former faculty 
adviser to the Hornet and a 
member of the media board, asked 
Cooper if his letters “prompted 
him to assume fall editorship based 
on information the media board 
doesn’t have.” Miller, the summer 
editor, was recommended once by 
last year’s media board and twice 
by this year’s. 

Cooper answered Rubin by say- 
ing he was only assuming a pos- 
sibility as the second most likely 
successor. He said he was planning 
a tentative editorial board, as “this 
thing could drag out all summer.” 
He added that the letters were a 
private matter. 

Margery Winter, Hornet 
reporter and discloser of the letters, 
suggested the other editors be oepn 
until actual fall enrollment 
However, Rubin and other board 
members felt that the editor, once 
chosen, had the right to plan staff 
for the fall as in past years. Miller 
suggested formal applications. 

Giannoni said he hadn't come 
to discuss the editorship and conse- 
quently hadn't given it much 
thought. Gary Archibald, adviser 
to the president, said he had only 
recently been fully informed 
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Grants available 


Students looking for ways to 
finance their education after high 
schoo! may be able to receive up to 
$1,400 a year in federal grants in 
time for the next school year, the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare’s Office of Education 
announced recently. 

Under the Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants (Basic Grants) 
program sponsored by the 
Education Office, eligible students 
may be awarded anywhere from 
$200 to $1,400 a year to help meet 
their educational expenses. The 
U.S. government does not require 
repayment of such awards. 

Students who have begun their 


college education after April |, - 


1973, and attend at least half time 
can qualify. They may attend any 
one of the over 5,000 eligible 
schools, inctuding CS US. These in- 
ciude not only traditional colleges 
and universities, dut aiso 
vocational, technical or business 
schools, and hospital schools of 


nursing. 

To apply for a basic grant a 
student must first complete and 
submit an application for the i975- 
76 academic year. These ap- 
plications are available from the 
CSUS Financia) Aids office in 
TWX Building, or by writing Basic 
Grants, P.O. Box 84, Washington, 
D.C. 20044. 

Within 4 to 6 weeks the . 
Plicant will receive a “stv 
eligibility report,” which tells 
whether the student has qualified. 

When the report is received, it 
must be submitted to the school's 
financial aids office where th: 
student is interested in attending 
The financial aids office will then 
calculate the amount of the bes 
grant award 

Basic grants may not cover 
more than one-half of the total cost 
of education. This includes tuition, 
fees, room and board, books, sup- 
plies and other miscellaneous cx- 
penses. 


va 
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Asian students learn 2 second language 





Asians experience U.S. 


“I want to go drinking with my 
friend,” sounds like a typical thing 
a student at CSUS might say on a 
warm summer evening. ft is, 
however, a new and unusual 
statement for a student who has 
lived in the United States for only 
one month. 

This summer 80 Asian students 
will be attending classes at CSUS 
for four hours a day to learn 
conversational English. They came 
here under a project arranged for 
Japanese students by CSUS Prof 
Shotaro Hayashigatani, assistant 
professor of Ethnic Studies and 
Japanese. 

For the past several years Prof. 
Hayashigatani, himself a former 
Japanese national, has been br- 
inging students of high school and 
college age to CSUS to attend an 
English familiarization course. 

“All Japanese students are re- 
quired to complete six years of for- 
mal English grammar in Japanese 
schools, but they never get an op- 
portunity to try their skills conver- 
sationally. Their intensive study 


here in the U.S. allows them to 
learn how to use a new language as 
quickly as possible,”’ 
Hayashigatani explained 

The students have the option of 
taking a four, an eight, or a twelve- 
week course. The students who 
come for twelve weeks pay up to 
$2,000 in American money (that's 
about 595,000 yen) for round trip 
transportation, room and board, 
tuition, and sight-seeing trips to 
such places as San Francisco and 
Lake Tahoe. 

The students will be joined in 
July by 45 Japanese school 
teachers, the successors to an an- 
nual group of teachers who come 
to CSUS to practice conver- 
sational Engiish for three weeks. 

Hayashigatani is seeking 
Ameriwan homes where he can find 
a welcome for his Japanese 
students and teachers so they can 
gain first-hand knowledge of the 
way Americans live. If you would 
lik = to meet some of these visitors, 


call Hayashigatani. 
Lin McMicken 


Expert advice on 
food preservation 


During this age when home 
gardening and canning is ‘so 
popular, expert advice on food 
preservation is welcome. 





Dr. George York 


A man who knows quite a bit 
about that and related areas is Dr. 
George York, a U.C. Davis food 
science technologist 


York will speak on food preser- 
vation at CSUS next Tuesday, July 
22, at 12:30 p.m. in the third floor 
of the new University Union 


York received his Ph.D. in mic- 
robiology at UCD in 1960. A 
member of several science societies 
including Sigma XI, American 
Society for Microbiology, 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and 
Institute of Food Technologists, 
York is also a member of Phi 
Kappa Phi. 


His research interests include 
food-borne infections and in- 
toxications; food additives: food 
fermentation and waste disposal. 


York’s talk is sponsored by the 
Program Board and funded by the 
Associated Students. 





Survival 


Students begin, succeed in EOP 


By Margery Winter 
“I was terrified when I came 
here. I could barely read or write.” 
So were the words of Tim 
Dayonout, admitted to a state 
college under the Educational Op- 
portunity Program (EOP). 


According to the EOP annual — 


report, Dayonout was among six 
children of a waiter and a clerk. He 
was twice elected student body 
president in a California state 
college, and was hired by Sen. 
George Moscone as his special as- 
sistant. 

EOP also has numerous 
successes at CSUS_ with 
provisionaily-admitted students. 
Many could not pay admittance 
fees. Many were in previously in- 
culturated to be worse-than- 
mediocre academically by unen- 
thusiastic teachers, the street, o1 
family backgrounds. 

Now Shirley Finney is a TV ac- 
tress and Sheila Sitto:: a CSUS 
financial aids officer. Joe Britton is 
director of a child care center. 


Law, medical and education 
graduate students, school teachers, 
and a vice-principal also 


demonstrated they could be 
successful professionals. 

“EOP students still have to face 
about lowering of the quality of 
students,” said Elena Caro, 
M.SW., who was a consultant to 
the Washington Neighborhood 
Center. “But EOP students often 
are more persistent.” She said 
grade points are only a couple of 
tenths below that of regular ad- 
missions, while dropout rates are 
less than half that of the regular 
students. 


Schiffers optimistic on 


By Lin McMicken 


“The University Union should 
be the focal point of the campus,” 
explained Rich Schiffers, assistant 
director of the University Union, in 
an interview with the Hornet. 

Schiffers, who could easily be 
mistaken for a graduate student, 
coordinates all of the departments 
of the Union, except for the Music 
Listening and Games departments. 


He hopes that the new Union 
can help to stimulate more student 
interest in CSUS on-campus events 
and student affairs. He would like 
CSUS to change from an 
“apathetic commuter college” to a 
campus-oriented university. 


Schiffers thinks that the Union 
is a place where people can lezrn 
how to communicate with other 
people. He feels that an important 
prerequisite for most jobs, 
especially administrative jobs, it 
knowing how to communicate with 
other people. “Learning how to 
communicate with people is the 
besi_ education. Education is 
people.” Education seen from 
Schiffers’ perspective requires a 
place where students can meet new 
people, share ideas and common 
experiences, relax, aad enjoy 
themseives. 


He thinks the new Union build- 
ing will attract a great deal of 





“Students are relieved of a lot of 
anxiety when their fees are paid for 
them,” according to Caro. “We 
make sure they get the classes that 
make up for any academic lac- 
king.” The fees are provided by an 
ASI loan and state funding 
provides most of the rest. 


class. 


Three faculty members teach 
study habits and basic skills. A 
tutorial staff, composed of work- 
/study students, or students receiv- 
ing units in general education or 
their major, get training from a 
professional. 


Peer advisers, often interns in 
psychology, social work or 
counselor education, provide 
skilled counseling. A summer 
Program, this year provided by 
Sacramento - Yolo Counties Man- 


students, thereby creating an op- 
portunity for them to “get 
together.” “The new building is ex- 
citing, it adds color to the campus,” 
Schiffers noted. He considers the 
building to be a large improvement 


ao ae 

Rich Schiffers 
over what he calls “the early 
penitentiary style” of some of the 
older buildings on campus. 


It’s not surprising that Schiffers 
thinks that the Union, which 
houses the Senate Chambers and 
the Associated Students should be 
an integral part of a CSUS 
student's life. While attending 
Long Beach State College, 
Schiffers was student body 
treasurer, a senator, and served or: 
many committees, such as the 


Max Gynnefi, assistant professor in engineering, teaches summer EOP 






power, prepare 37 students with 45 
hours of summer programs. A few 
begin at only the second grade level 
of reading. 


Although EOP is primarily for 
freshmen, students farther along 
frequently visit and utilize the three 





counselors for continuing students. 
Caro would like to see services for 
these students expanded. 


“However, we're running at 
max for the amount of money and 
people we have,” said Caro, and 
adds that their GPA and dropout 
statistics this year are the best in the 
state. 


For more information, call 454- 
6183. 


Media Board, the Athletic Board, 
and the Finance Committee. Upon 
graduation Schiffers became as- 
sistant director of Long Beach 

State College’s student union. In 
July 1973 he left Long Beach to 
accept a similar position at CSU, 
Humboldt. So, he is very familiar 
with the way student government 
and university administrations 
operate. 


Schiffers said he learned how to 
cooperate and effectively com- 
municate with people from his ex- 
periences in such things as student 
government and athletics. He 
wants other students to gain prac- 
tical experience in communicating 
and working with other people by 
becoming involved in the various 
activities that occur at the Union. 


You might wonder if Schiffers 
gives such whole-hearted support 
to the Union because he is assistant 
director of the Union and was in- 
volved in student government as an 
undergraduate. If you do, you 
should visit his office on the third 
floor of the University Union and 
communicate with him. His en- 
thusiasm about the Union, his 
ability to easily communicate with 
people, and his concern for 
students, may have a significant 
and favorable effect upon your 
future 
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KERS cares 


Are you 
Campus radio cares 










Citizen 


action 


There are currently two CSUS 
students serving an internship with 
the organization known as the 
“California Citizen Action 
Group.” The two students are Jim 
Stanfield and Kathleen Eddy. 

The California Citizen Action 
Group is an organization to help 
consumers within the state become 
aware of various issues and their 
impact as well as lobby for the con- 
sumer. Stanfield and Eddy work in 
the part of this organization which 
provides “the research for the lob- 
byist.” 

Jim Stanfield is an economics 
major and Kathleen Eddy is ma- 
joring in government-journalism. 
From these two diverse fields they 
came into this internship program. 
The reason behind their decision to 
take a non-paying internship? 

Both Eddy and Stanfield can- 
didly admit: “Our major programs 
require an internship to get our 
degree,” though it goes without 
saying that once in the program 
they were happy that they got into 
these positions — a feeling that 
wasn't needed to be outwardly 
spoken. 

Stanfield and Eddy have just 
finished a research project that has 
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June Eggan: “I see nothing wrong 
with it.” 





Tresha Trashcan: “Can't 
enough of those darling cups.” 


Ivan Tiensely: “Seeing that this is 
America, | wish it was milk.” 


get 


e a & 
Cee ee istening ? 


free coffee or punch? 






Trevor Adams: “I think they have 
forgotten their real purpose.” 







Gabriele Frucht: “It’s alright the 
coffee and punch. But | wonder 
what else they do with the money.” 





Accredited classes this fall 


this life style. 


There are courses offered this 
fall created by students for students 
which give University credits. They 
are given under the Alternative 
Education Accredited Program 
and are listed in the Fall ‘75 Class 
Schedule under the title of Inter- 
disciplinary (1D)105 series. In the 
past most of these classes met 
Group III requirements. Below are 
their C.A.R. numbers and course 
descriptions: 


1D105A Comic Book as Com- 
munication and Art: 

The graphic narrative 1s 
culturally, sociologically and 
psychologically linked into the 
mainstream of twentieth-century 
media. This course will outline the 
history of comic books, and detail 
the impact they have had on the 
society which produces and reads 
them. 


ID105B Egypt and Christianity: 
(Egyptian Metaphysics) 

This course is designed to study 
culturaland religious change under 
the pharaoh Akhenaten. It will 
look at the “one God” concept 
under this man. Explore the art, 
metaphysics, Egyptian lore, and 
conflicts brought about by 
Akhenaten and the 18th dynasty. 
This course will also incorporate 
the study of Copticism, a remain- 
ing pocket of Christian Mysticism 
left in Egypt among a sea of Islam. 
The class is topped with a trip to 


ifn) eee ee 


B 


the Rosicrucian’s Egyptian 


Museum in San Jose 


I1D105C Kundalini ) oga: 
Kundalini Yoga as taught by 
Yogi Bhajan, the master of Kun- 
dalini Yoga, is the Yoga of 
awareness. The classes will provide 
an introduction to the science of 
yoga and its methodology. The 
hasic goals are the practice of mind 
control, body flexibiltiy and 
general self-improvement. Since 
the classes will be held at the 
Ashram the student can experience 
















































it's not any one thing 






Isn't that interesting? 
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that makes a Big Mac taste great 
But a lot of delicious things put together 
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KERS is becoming more in- 
volved with the community at large 
and the campus as a whole. The 
summers at KERS are always a 
transition time and anything and 
everything might happen. At the 
time of this writing the station is off 
the air due to a transmitter failure. 
At the end of the summer they will 
be back in glorious stereo and will 
hopefully be up to full power once 
again. 

“Our focus is on that of a more 
broadly orientated ethnic format 
dealing with twenty or more ethnic 
groups. Music, though, will not 
suffer as we will bring to Sac- 
ramente and CSUS the best we 
have to offer in the way of a highly 
evolved and diverse music format,” 
states Kerry Shrode, Program 
Director for the station. Kerry goes 
on to state, “This summer we have 
more ‘diskite,” ‘jockeetttees’ on the 
air in hopes of seeing a number of 
them improve to the point that they 
will be of the quality that this fall 
will demand of them.” 

There will be a radio lab on part 
of the day for those with little radio 
experience, so that they can get 
more and direct radio experience. 
KERS currently has about 30 staff 
members, but they hope to cut it 
down to 12 by the fall. “We willem- 
ploy more of the convar (Hornet, 
July 9), formatting in the music not 
only as a whole but in each in- 
dividual program. There will be 
more educational programs, and 
more live broadcasts right from 
our very own campus, an area that 

has been severely lacking in the 
past,” comments Kerry. 

Hopefully there will be a black 
marathon near the end of August, 
though this has not been cleared 















































| AUTO INSURANCE 
DOESN’T HAVE TO BE 
AN EXPENSIVE HASSLE- 
call JACK at MARC-MORR 
MARC-MORR INSURANCE _ 367.1188 


yet. At this time there are being 
offered a number of radio 
workshops open to the pubiic, that 
will improve the quality of the exis- 
ting staff and pessibly bring in 
potential staff for the fall, of “high 
quality.” These classes are being 
taught by Lou Hermann, a high 
standing professional in the media 
community. Lou’s 30 years of radio 
experience and 12 years of 
television are helping to improve 
the staff by leaps and bounds. 

These classes will last through 
the summer and there will be a 
first-class license study for KERS 
summer staff only, in hopes that 
“we can get some first-class 
licensed people in here, so tiat 
their chances of getting jobs in the 
media will be increased.” 

The station at this time is going 
through a lot of changes and they 
sincerely hope the listening 
audience will bear with these 
changes, as all of them are for the 
best both for the station and the 
listening community. The station 
personnel want to improve it 
enough to make a noticeable 
difference. ; 


KERS is currently working on 
getting a new, higher powered 
transmitter and a new antenna in 
order to serve the community 
better. 


The new slogan of “KERS 
CARES” seems right in line with 
the station’s promotion of “One 
World Radio.” Any suggestions 
from the community or the campus 
are welcomed by the station. Send 
them to the attention of the 
Program Manager, Kerry G. 
Shrode, KERS, 6000 “J” Street, 
Sacramento, California 95819. 
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McCarthy back again 


The name Eugene McCarthy 
has become one of the more 
recognizable names on the political 
scene today. In 1968, the then 
Senator McCarthy challenged an 
incumbent president who belonged 
to the senator’s own party. The 
changes arising from that cam- 
paign have totally restructured in 
thinking the Democratic party if 
not the nation’s politics as a whole. 

In 1972, McCarthy was revered 
but not wanted by the liberals of his 
party. He was falsely accused of 
abandoning the ideals he sought in 
1968 and of going out instead to 
sulk. It wasn’t mentioned McCar- 
thy was helping party mavericks 
like himself gain political office 
They laughed at McCarthy's 
attempt for the party’s nomination 
in 1972 almost the same way that 
they are doing now about George 
McGovern's hopes involving 1976. 

Now, many “liberal democ- 
rats,” among others, are realizing 
that McCarthy’s political ideas in 
1968 were “just ahead of their 
time.” However, the year is 1975 
and whiie they (Democrats, et. al) 
are finally accepting his ideas of 
1968 McCarthy hasn't stood still. 
Again, it looks like McCarthy is 
ahead of his political time. 

Eugene McCarthy is again run- 
ning for president but this time asa 
third party candidate. It is not the 








typical “third party,” but an 
“Independent ticket in 1976.” 
What is the difference? 


The founding body of this 
movement calls itself the “Com- 
mittee for a Constitutional 
Presidency,” currently headed by 
Ronald Cocome. They are a group 
of citizens who seek to restore the 
presidency to the Constitution. 

The Committee further 
elaborates on this idea: “The 
citizens who drafted our 
Constitution in 1787 wanted a 
President who would not be tied to 
factions or parties. George 
Washington was the first—and, 
unfortunately, the 
last—Independent to serve in the 
presidency. Political parties soon 
gained control of the nominating 
process through ex- 
traconsticutional means such as 
caucuses and conventions and 
primaries.” 

The committee believes that 
merging the roles of chief executive 
and party leader in one person has 
been harmful to the presidency and 
to the whole political process. The 
President as party leader has 
become part of the legislative 
branch of our government and 
presidential abuse of agencies like 
the FBI and the IRS has shown the 
danger of excessive partisanship in 
the executive branch. 

Candidate McCarthy, chief 
spokesman for the Committee, 
said in a speech of August 25, 1974: 
“I am always a little bit distressed 
by people who say that because of 
Watergate we have a 
demonstration that the system 
works. That is like saying that the 
crossing of the Atlantic by the 
Titanic was a great success because 
some people survived. Not all of 
the lifeboats sank — just the ship.” 
McCarthy also commented, 
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River Rat Raft Rentals 
5929 Fair Oaks Bivd. 
488-RAFT 








“The door that’s always 
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Ford fights consumer 


By Ralph Nader 


The stage is set for a dramatic 
struggle between Gerald Ford and 
consumer forces in Congress over 
the price of energy in this country. 
As if to punctuate the onset of this 
“battle of the billions,” the giant oil 
companies’ recent price increases 
signalled the second jap in their 
drive for $i-per-gallon gasoline. 

President Ford’s energy policy 
would replace price controls by our 
government with OPEC-EX KON 
pricing of our domestic energy, in- 
cluding oil, gas and coal. That 
would be the direct result of his oil 
price decontrol plan. 

No economist would deny that 
once controls go off, the price of 
domestic oil will rise to the level of 
the OPEC price for foreign oil. 

Similarly, if Mr. Ford achieves 
his deregulation-of-natural-gas ob- 
jective through Congress, the price 
of domestic natura! gas will more 
than triple, rising to the equivalent 
price of OPEC oil. Steam coal 
prices have doubled in less than 
two years, mysteriously reflecting 
similar upward pulls of the price of 
oil. 


Under the Ford energy plan, 
stripped of its presidential 
television rhetoric, every time 
OPEC raises its price $1 per barrel, 
Americans will pay almost $6 
billion more per year for domestic 
oil, gas and coal. 

This country’s domestic energy 
supplies provide our country with 
80 percent of its energy con- 
sumption. So, President Ford's 
decontrol scheme would let the 
price of the 20 percent of the energy 
we import determine the price of 
the 80 percent of the energy we 
produce in the U.S. 

The giant multinational oil 
companies, of course, like Mr. 
Ford’s program. In fact, they 
helped write it. EXXON, Gulf, 
Mobiie, Arco, Shell and other oil 
giants are making more profits 
than ever before as the OPEC price 
goes up. 

Moreover, as long as the OPEC 
price stays high or goes higher, the 
value of their oil, gas and coal 
reserves in this country and 
elsewhere increases by hundreds of 
billions of dollars. 

If OPEC did not exist, the big 
oil companies would want to create 
it. Fortune magazine, in its May is- 
sue, described how the OPEC 
cartel depends on the 
multinational oil cozporations to 
insure that production cutbacks, 
needed to sustain cartel prices, are 
distributed eduitably among the 
cartel members. 

In a word, these oil companies 
are shoring up the cartel because 
they have a stake of billions in its 
continuance. 

When representatives of the oil 
producing countries visit this coun- 
try, they must wonder how the oil 
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On July 28, at McKinley Park 
Auditorium, the California 
Homemakers Association (CHA) 
— Western Service Workers As- 
sociation celebrated their secona 
year anniversary and_ the 
dedication of the Klyda Funner 
Memorial Workers Community 
Law Clinic. 

The organization was started by 
a small, dedicated group of 
attendants hired by the County to 


_care for disabled welfare recipients 


joined by community residents and 
disenchanted social workers. The 
conditions of domestic workers 
which necessitated this 
organization had been present for 
many years. 

Historically, domestic workers, 
who represent the third largest 
labor force in America, with 
almost 34% million workers, have 
always been at the bottom of the 
pay scale. They receive no benefits 
such as insurance plans, overtime 
pay, holiday or vacation time or 
job security. Moreover, the 
average annual income of 65 
percent of all domestic workers is 
less than $1000' 

An attendant care worker who 
is the head of a family often earns 
less than would be received if s/he 
were on welfare. The average life 
expectancy of domestic workers 1s 
52 years, whereas it is 75 years for 
affluent Americans. 

Helping to maintain these 
degrading conditions is the work 
mythology of slavery and 
“womens’ work.” [his has lent 
legitimacy to the extreme ex- 
ploitation of these workers and 
contributed to the lack of public 
consciousness as to the value or 
need for decent income for 
household workers. 

In two years the CHA, by using 
a grass roots door to door can- 
vasing format and relying ex- 
clusively on volunteers, has grown 
to over 6,000 members with offices 
in Santa Cruz, Oakland, as well as 
two offices in Sacramento. These 
members include attendants 
domestic workers, unemployed 
and disabled welfare recipients 

Traditionally, the County, 
which provides money to the aged 
blind, and disabled for the services 
of attendant care and domestic 
workers, has refused to accept the 
direct responsibility of being the 
employer. thus blocking effective 
challenge to the existing con- 
ditions. 

On March 1! 1, 1974, a major vic- 
tory was won. For the first time in 
history the members established 
their right to have the association 
represent them in negotiating in- 
dividual service contracts with the 
County. This was accomplished 
when 400 members appeared 
before the Sacramento County 
Board of Supervisors to demand 
recognition. 

Unfortunately, one victory does 
not end the struggle. After months 
of negotiations with Sacramento 
County for 24 demands affecting 


domestics, genera] assistance 
recipients, and other welfare 
recipients, the County has only 
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Baby animals and soul 


By Frederick J. Mayer 


Childrens’ books usually are 
overlooked by a college audience 
“unless it is related to their job/job 
goal. In most cases these books for 
children are not geared to broaden- 
ing an intellect other than the role 
we dictate to the child. That is to 
say, treating the child and child's 
mind as something to play house 
with by the parents. 

On the other hand, sometimes 
we deny the child his or her 
chikdhood. However, sometimes 
there appear; a happy medium for 
all. Pantheon books has come out 
with such a book. Its name is 
Goodbye, Hello and is written by 
Robert Welber. This picture book 
deals with that first bewildering 
arid perhaps exciting departure 
from mother’s side and out into the 
world. Goodbye, Hetlo delightfully 
soothes the anxiety of separation 
with simple, rhymed text, as baby 
animals and a small boy venture 
forth. Enchanced by Cyndy 
Szekeres’ illustrations, this little 
book will reassure pre-schoolers 
about to say goodbye to mother 
and hello to teacher. 

From my point of view it is not 
the style of writing that puts this 
book above many others of its 
kind; the rhymed lines are but mere 
captions to the pictures. It is 
Szekeres’ drawings that compels 
the reader (who I would rather call 
the viewer) to feel the sensitivity of 


the baby animals. 

It is because of this feeling that 
the book does not need the endirg 
and message of the human child 
realizing goodbye is not to be sad 
or to be a frightening experience. 
the child and/or parent who gains 
this book also learns the sensitivity 
of animals. A lesson much more 
valuable than the book’s outward 
intentions to its reader. 

In his bestseller The Fan Club, 
Irving Wallace wrote of a 
conspiracy by four ordinary men to 
kidnap a beautiful actress. The 
bestselling author is now com- 
pleting a new book entitled The R 
Document, which is also about a 
conspiracy, but one by a 
government agency to take over 
the nation. Wallace just may have a 
sixth sense about headline-making 
events, for the piet of The R 
Document was conceived weil in 
advance of Watergate and the CIA 
investigation. “When Watergate 
exploded,” says Wallace, “it made 
my book much easier to write 
because now readers would accept 
things that they wouldn't before.” 

The Fan Chub came out in the 
paperback edition under the Ban- 
tam label as will The R Document. 

Irving Wallace is an interesting 
person on the journalism and 
literary scene. Unfortunately, his 
books are geared toward simplistic 
selling patterns. His stories fit the 
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Ford boosts oil profits 


Con'é from page 4 


industry’s White House service 
station can publicly condemn 
OPEC while it and the large U.S. 
oil companies are doing everything 
to keep it going. 


What will the Ford plan cost the 
American family? At least $600 a 
year from higher fuel, electricity 
and gasoline prices. In addition, 
the ripple effect of higher food, 
clothing and other prices will add 
even more to the already strained 
family budget. 


This means massive inflation, 
more unemployment and reces- 
sion. And that is why members of 
Congress have been belking at the 
veto-threatening President Ford. 


As a countermove to Mr. Ford, 
the House Commerce Committee 
has reported to the House of 
Representatives H.R. 7014, the 
energy conservation and oil pricing 
act of 1975. 


Bitterly fought over beiween 
pro-consumer committee members 
and other Democrats like Rep. 
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John Dingell, who want to weaken 
the bill in the oil industry's favor to 
avoid a presidential veto, H. R. 
7014 represents probably the best 
provisions likely to get through to 
law in this era of the imperial 
presidency. 


Led by Congressmen Bob Ec- 
khardt, John Moss, and Andrew 
Maguire, H.R. 7014 holds oil 
prices far below the Ford pian but 
still at a level amply sufficient to 
encourage exploration and 
production. 


It provides for mandatory 
automobile fuel economy stan- 
dards, industrial fuel efficiency 
goals and several other ways to 
reduce inflationary energy waste. 


lt also sets up a petroleum 
reserve and provides the General 
Accounting Office with subpoena 
powers to get the facts about 
reserves, costs and other situations 
from the hidden recesses of the oil 
industry. 


The congressional votes on 
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H.R. 7014 will be coming up later 
this month and early August. If 
you're interested in more in- 
formation, write to your represen- 
tative and ask for a copy of the 
House Commerce Committee 
report on H.R. 7014. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Foxey shows in exibit lounge 





Currently being presented at the 
University Union Exhibit Lounge 
are the works of the first par- 
ticipants of what is to become an 
annual event called the Annual 
Student Purchase Exhibit. But this 
article is not about the direct 
winners. 

The winners of the “Purchase 
Award” were Debra Stone, 
Dorothy Young and Rooney 
O'Neil. Their works are to be pur- 
chased by the University Union to 
be displayed permanently within 
that building. Also, Debra Stone 
was a double winner as she also 
won the “Best of Show” award 
which netted her $50. Her media is 
in the area labeled “Photograph.” 


This sitory is on one of the artists 
in the show who by no means 1s a 
“loser.” Her name is Foxey G. E 
McCleary. She has exhibited 
within this show two of her works 
entitled “Foxey Ladies I” and 
“Foxey Ladies II.” 


“Foxey Ladies I” is an interes- 
ting portrayal of four women in the 
media of oils. “Foxey Ladies II” is 
in “Presem colors” and of two 
women. This latter picture of 
McCleary’s is the mere fascinating 
of the two. Upon viewing “Foxey 
Ladies II” for a shori while one 
starts to contemplate “what is their 
secret” The foxes running 
throughout the canvas ground: 
















mellow people-mellow times 





seem to add to this artist’s fas- 
cination and twisting of the 
concept of “Fox.” 


Foxey G.E. McCleary has two 
works in this showing which is in 
itself an accomplishment. This 
show is the end of a long progres- 
sion starting out with entries in the 
old library. Here the original group 
of entries were diminished in their 
numbers by the judges. The judges 
were Jim Albertson of the CSUS 
Art Department and Gary Pruner 
who is currently head of the Art 
Department at American River 
Junior College and is also an alum- 
nus CSUS. 


Foxey has been painting since 
childhood and paints mainly 
because she likes to paint. She gets 
into the commercial aspects of art 
only because of the financial neces- 
sities of life 


Foxey McCleary’s works have 
their own notable style. If you have 
not seen it yet do not be surprised 
when you are told you just might 
have recently. She is the artist on 
the first couple of ASI posters 
promoting the free summer coffee 
and punch hours on campus. 


McCleary is an intmguing per- 
sonality. She is currently enrolled 
here this summer taking a special 
studies class in painting and a prin- 
ting class. She is currently planning 





and getting ready for a show of her 
work which will open sometime in 
September. 


Perhaps Foxey G. E. McCleary 
can be summed up partially by a 
very strong sentiment of hers. As 
she puts it, “Life wouldn’t be worth 
living if I couldn’t paint.” 


A new health 


By Karen Tait 


Cary Nosler, the famous Cap- 
tain Carrot, a vegetarian and exer- 
cise advocate, spoke Monday at 
noon in the Senate Chambers of 
the University Union. 


“Are you catering to your 
body's needs or weaknesses?” was 
one question Nosler raised in his ef- 
fort to expose the responsibility a 
person must take to maintain a 
healthy mental attitude as weil as 
healthy body that can directly 
lengthen one’s lifetime. 


Sellers seeks 


By George Costenbader 


HOLD YOUR’ BREATH. 
Inspector Clouseau (Peter Sellers) 
is back in his role of the infamous 
detective who stumbles to success 
through a series of siapstick 
situations. 


Gd GVOY AYXIHS 










formula 


In an hour discussion followed 
by a question and answer period, 


Nosler offered the historical 
perspective of medicine's role as a 
healer against infectious viruses 
and bacteria, and he gave valuable 
sources of information plus his 
own personal knowledge, as to 
logic and common sense as a good 
Program to a healthier body. 
Nosler rested on the theory that 
a nutritionally sound internal 
management builds up a “post- 
resistance” to disease and that a 
good diet which re~ulates proper 


pink panther 


“Return of the Pink Panther” 
takes Sellers to the Middle East 
where he is ordered by his superior 
Chief Inspector Dreyfus (Herbert 
Lom) to catch the bandit that took 
the fabled Pink Panther diamond. 

As in the first film, “The Pink 
Panther,” Sellers falls into 
situations too funny for words. 
He’s awkward, stumbling and 
clumsy in a dignified sort of way. 


Take, for example, Sellers’ 
dialogue with a “blind” organ 
grinder (who isn't) in front of a 
bank. As the audicnce witnesses a 
bank robber through the window, 
Clouseau, in his usual preoc- 
cupation with the non-essential, 
misses everything. When the teller 
runs out calling for help, Sellers 
clubs him and walks away. 








functioning of glands, must be 
maintained, even when weight loss 
is desired. 


“How many healthy habits do 
you have?” Nosler questioned the 
concerned group of listeners. Then 
he offered some guidelines for a 
healthier lifestyle, most im- 
portantly physical activity 
everyday, restricted consumption 
of processed food, more emphasis 
on minerals and less to vitamin 
pills, and he suggested that a per- 
son not restrict their body from a 
variety of foods 


As in the first film, we are once 
again introduced to the cartoon 
characters of Richard Williams, 
who show off their talents during 
the title credits and again at the end 
of the movie. 

Graceful he isn’t, but funny he 
is! “Return of the Pink Panther” is 
money well spent. 





Remember a television series 
called “Leave it to Beaver?” The 
program debuted on CBS in 1957 
and ended a six-year-run on ABC 
in 1963. 

Jerry Mathers (Beaver) 
graduated from high school in 1966 
and joined the Air Force. He now 
goes to the University of California 
at Berkeley where he is studying 
philosophy and communications 
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By Margery Winter 
“We enjoy folk and acoustic 
music-—not only people making a 
living at it but also non-profes- 
sional players,” said Dave Weil, 
president of the Sacramento Folk 
Music Society. 


Good musicians, amateur and 
professional, have gained a grow- 
ing audience since the revival of the 
Society. Very active in 1957-1964, 
it stagnated as its leaders drifted 
into other activities. Then Sound 
of Music store owner Weil con- 


sulted former presidert Mike 
Sands, now vice-mayor of Sac- 
ramento 


“He told me how to get a hold of 
former officers, and along with 
Betty Dempster, helped me reach 
prospective members,” said Weil 
Now the folk music nights at Shire 
Road Pub every Sunday attract 80- 


90 people. 


The CSUS Summer Folk Fes- 
tival is another of their activities. 
Today at about 4:30 p.m. there will 
be a picking and chatting with Jim- 
mie Borgsdorf - guitarist, fiddler 
and banjo player. Bring 
instruments if you want to play 
along. It’s in the University Union. 


Disco-dance 


Music as a solid reputation? If 
any group can be so established, 
the A~srage White Band will be the 
gro’ . to watch. KNDE and Fun 
Productions present the “Fun’s 
Disco Dance Party, featuring the 
Average White Band, and in- 
troducing East Bay Stroke, Satur- 
day evening August 9 at 8 p.m. in 

the Sacramento Com- 
munity/Convention Center Ex- 
hibit Hall 

Influenced by John Coltrane, 
James Brown, Al Green, Stevie 
Wonder, and today’s ever-chang- 
ing modified music scene the 
Average White Band’s talent as a 
true rhythm and blues band has 
gained the group a gold album, a 
Grammy nomination, a new 
drummer and an international 
reputation as one of the best bands 
to come out of Britain in the last 
five years. 

Tickets for this open-floor, 
Disco-Dance style concert are 
$6.50 and go on sale July 21 at the 
Community Center Box office and 
all usual! outlets. 
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Borgsdorf, who has a 


reputation as far as Denver, 
Colorado for his extraordinary 
traditiona! playing and singing, 
will perform with Mike Maddon at 
8 p.m. Thursday in the University 
Union Coffee House. 










South Loomis Quickstep Sand: 
Rob, Taylor, Ted and Alien. 


Sunday at 12:30 in Alumni 
Grove appears Gary Dukes, Mike 
Highsmith, Brian Johnson and 


Lenny Walker. Previous per- 
formances of the festival 16 of 
‘em have included frequent 


visitors of the society’s events such 
as the South Loomis Quickstep 
Band. Allen Hendricks is one of the 
best banjo pickers in the state, and 
Taylor Carey plays some torrid, 
but clear and musical breaks on 
acoustic guitar. Rob Bonner on 


bass and Ted Smith on mandolin 
and fiddle have nice harmonizing 
voices. 


TICKETS 


a 1818 Del PASO BLVD. 
# AVAILABLE AT 922-6442 
Le 33333 33 33333333333 3333333- 


Paul Emery and Mike Madden 
have also appeared at CSUS and 
other folk society events. Primarily 
known as incredible guitarists, 
both expanded to slide guitar, oan- 
jo, and Madden to mandolin and 
fiddle. Veterans of the folk genre, 
their repertoire would probably 
take a year to list. 


Last week Vincent Michael, 
classical guitarist, composer, and 
authority on South American folk 
music appeared. So did Lenny 
Walker, a traveling ballader of the 
Sacramento area. 


The Smith Family also have 
appeared, and had a revival. 
Pamela, who once darn-near made 
it big in Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco with her ham-and-eggs voice 
and memorable tunes, joined 
Byron, who added good finger-pic- 
king guitar. Their harmony 
permeated the San Diego folk cir- 
cuit until they moved up here. 


Jack Traylor, once a songwriter 
for Jefferson Airplane, late of Sun- 
shine Singers and later of 
Steelwind, also will appear at 
CSUS and will appear again. 


His acoustic style “is an upbeat 
country-western, if you had to 
categorize it,” said Hendricks. 


FORTY GRAND COUNTRY TOWER POSTERS 
WATT & ELCAMINO 371-8731 
481-6600 
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Jack Traywwr 


But if you're ured of reading 
what you missed, go see Traylor, 
Quickstep and the Smith Family at 
the Sunshine Concert. It’s Satur- 
day, July 19, at 8 p.m. in the Fair 
Oaks Amphitheatre at Winding 
Way, Sunrise, and Entrance 
streets. Two dollars at the gate 
and there’s food, drinks, and 
desserts. 


Outdoor activities also include 
an annual picnic and pickin’ party, 
and meetings, and pickin’ parties. 
For newsletters, membership, and 
information, call Dave Weil at the 
Sound of Music or 489-3821. The 
festival schedule can be picked up 
at the University Union in- 
formation booth. 


JULY 


18TH & 19TH 
$5 PER PERSGH 


EL RANCHO HOTEL 








FRI. & SAT. 
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K VIE/ Channel 6 will broadcast 
“The Apollo-Soyuz Link Up: 
Space for Man?", a two hour 
critical review of mankind use of 
space and the resulting technology, 
on July 17, Thursday, at 9 p.m. 


Leonardo da Vinci is the subject 
of an upcoming five-part series 
premiering Sunday, July 20, at 9:30 
p.m. “Leonardo da Vinci” is a 
definitive examination of the life of 
the artist as seen in cultural and his- 
toric contexts. 


On Monday, July 21, KVIE- 
Channel 6 presents an encore 
broadcast of Henry Fonda's one 
man play based on the life of 
Clarence Darrow 





The Musical Comedy 
Workshop of the San Juan Unitlied 
School District, will present “Jesus 
Christ Superstar” from July 16 
through 19 at ¥:30 p.m. The show 
will be presented in its original 
oratorio stvie with a modern inter- 
pretation at Mira Loma High 
School, 4000 Edison Avenue 

Appearing in the title role 1s 18- 
year old Tony Torres, Judas comes 
to the Musical Comedy Workshop 
in the person af Vic Montoya. a‘74 
graduate of Kinny High School, 
the temale lead is Kelly Brock, 
playing Mary Magdelene.a 15-year 
old jumor at Mira Loma High 
School, and Rick Burke, appearing 
in the role of Caiaphus, the high 
priest 

The talent is abundant. The 
production is the first this season 
for the Musical Comedy 
Workshop. Tickets are $2.50 for 
adults and $1.50 for 12 and under. 
For more information call 483- 
4485 
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Calendar 








In Concert 


Sacramento 


Stephen Stills: 8 p.m. Sunday, 
July 27 at the Sacramento Exhibit 
Hall. Tickets are $5.50 in advance 
and $6.50 at the door. 





Lawren Giles, in cooperation 
with the Sacramento Music 
Society is presenting an outdoor 
concert, “The Starshine”, on 
Saturday, July 19 at 8 p.m. 

Located in the Fair Oaks Am- 
phitheatre in downtown Fair Oaks. 
gates will open at 7:30 and tickets 
are $2 availabie at the gate. 

The music will be Country Folk 
and Bluegrass. Artists performing 
are: Jack Traylor of Steelwind: 
Mike Madden. a traditional folk 
music performer; the South 
Loomis Quickstep Band, Blue 
grass music, and the Smith Family, 
their newest member is their two 
year old son who plays a fiddie. 

Sound of Music will do the 
sound engineering. Bring a cushion 
or pillow. A natural food conces- 
sion will be open. 


UC Davis will host Thursday 
evening concerts this summer. 
General admission is $2 and 
students are $1. Seats are not 
reserved and performances start at 


COLOR WEDDING 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
MASTERSON'S 


680 Fair Oaks Blvd; 
487-7835 








Aiso 
CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT 





Bay Area 


Rolling Stones: 8 p.m. Tuesday 
and Wednesday, July 15 and 16 at 
the Cow Palace. This show is sold 
out. 


Jethro Tull: 8 p.m. Monday, July 
28 at the Oakland Arena. Tickets 
are $5 in advance and $6 at the 
door. 


Nightclubs 


Campus Pizza: 900 University 
Ave., 922-6734. Barrelhouse will 
play Tuesday through Saturday. 
Great Northern: 6764 Fulton Ave., 
483-8581. Sundance will piay 
Wednesday through Sunday. 
Berry Patch: 191! Ei Camino Ave., 
922-4462. Easy Street will play Fri- 
day and Saturday. 


Crabshaw Corner: 2000 I St., 443- 
9615. Redwing plays Wednesday, 
Woodwork plays Thursday 
through Saturday, and Whalen 
Black will play Sunday. 


Spider Murphys: 128 J St., 441- 
3200. The Night Ow! Express will 
play Tuesday through Saturday. 
Shire Road Pub: 424] Howard, 
Fair Oaks, 961-2421. The J.C. 
Michaels Boogie Band plays 
Wednesday through Saturday. 
Black Angus: 660! Florin Rd., 381- 
4900. Grand Larceny will play 
Tuesday through Saturday. 
Gilded Cage: 1732 Fulton Ave., 
489-9568. Live music Tuesday 
through Saturday. 


The Associated Students 
HAVE RAFTS 


6 person 


4 person 


Chicano artists from the sur- 
rounding California area have con- 
tributed to an arts and crafts ex- 
hibit in Gov. Brown's office, that 
will be on display through July. 

More than 125 artists have con- 
tributed about 450 works, which 
include paintings, ceramics, bronze 
castings, silk screens, sculpture, 
wood carvings, fabric and woven 
creations, jewelry and Chicano 
dance costumes. 


Films 


The CSUS Summer Film Series 
will present Cotton Comes to 
Harlem at 7:30 p.m. in the Music 
Recital Hall on July 17. it will be 
followed by Murder My Sweet. 

Thursday, July 24, Murder She 
Said will be shown at 7:30 p.m. in 
the Music Recital Hall! followed by 
And Then There Were None. Ad- 
mission is free. 

Film Comedies for Summer at 
UCD: Tuesdays at 7 and 9 p.m. in 
Chemistry 194. Admission is $1.50 
general. $1 for students 
Lemonade Joe, July 22 

The White Sheik. July 29 

The Miracle of Morgan's Creek. 
August 5 

Some Like It Hot, August 12 
(second show at 9:30) 


Concerts at UCD: Thursday at 
8:1S p.m., general admission $2. 
students $1. seats not reserved 
The Bowers-Wolf Duo. Baroque 
flute and harpsichord, July 17, 
Music 115. 
Words and Music, Margot 
Schevill, mezzo-soprano, and 
James Schevill, poet. and Jerome 
Rosen, Clarines, on August 7 in 
Music 115 


The Virgin Islands  Inter- 
national Film Festival: “The Fes- 
tival of the Americas” from 
November 7-16 in the U.S. Virgin 
Islands. Categories to enter range 
from feature documentaries, ex- 
perimental films, television 
commercials and specials, Super 8 
to 70 mm. For entry kit and poster. 
write the Virgin Islands Inter- 
national Film Festival, U.S. Virgin 
islands 00801. 






Theater 


Bacchus Theater: 1021 2nd St., in 
Old Sacramento, 446-6542. 8:30 
p.m. Friday and Saturday. $3. 


Deka Summer Theatre: San 
Joaquin Delta College, 5151 
Pacific Ave., Stockton, will present 
“The Prsoner of Second Avenue,” 
July 1 and 12 at 2 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
and “I Do! I Do!” July 10 and 12at 
2 and 8 p.m. Call 462-9371 for 
more information. 


Old Eagle Theatre: Old Sac- 
ramento Historic Park, two 19th 
century American plays, “Davy 
Crockett” and “The Sawmill” play- 
ing for eight weekends, premiering 
Friday July 11 with “Davy 
Crockett” and “The Sawmill” 
opens the following Friday, July 
18. Performances for Friday and 
Saturday evenings will begin at 
8:30 p.m. and all seats are $3.50. 
Call 446-6761 for more in- 
formation. 


Gaslighter Theater: 720 Sutter, 
Folsom, 985-2093. 8:30 p.m. Fri- 
day and Saturday $3. 


Stagedoor Comedy 
Playhouse: Sacramento Inn 
Piaza, 927 0942. Friday and Satur- 
day at 8:30 p.m. 

“Beginners Luck” 


Sacramento City College Art 
Court Theatre: presents 
Shakespeare's “King John” begin- 
ning July 18, 1975 at 8 p.m. free for 
six evening performances. Ticket 
reservations are advised. Call 449- 
7357 from | to 4 p.m. Monday 
through Friday for more in- 
formation. 


Seeeesesses 

The Crocker Art Gallery As- 
sociation of the E.B. Crocker Art 
Gallery is sponsoring an art tour to 
San Francisco to visit the Ar- 
chaeological Finds Of The People’s 
Republic of China exhibition 
which will be on display in the 
Asian Art Museum in Golden Gate 
Park from June 28 thru August 28. 
A tour which will include an in- 
troductory lecture and film, break- 
fast, and lunch is $15 for As- 
sociation members and $20 for 
non-members. 

Advance reservations are 
recommended. Call Susan Lake 
during the day, 446-4677, or Wilma 
Cox during the evening, 756-0100. 


c 


Art Galleries 


E.B. Crocker Art Gallery: 216 O 
Street, 446-4677, 2 to 10 p.m., The 
Indian Images of Edward S. Cur- 
tis, July 12 thru August 10. 


SUS Art Gallery: 
" Te  saty 9-25 is *T wo 


Doors,” featuring Harold Paris 
and Irby Walton. Admission is 
free. 


CSUS Student Art Gallery: 
Gabriele Grucht, artist and writer, 
popularly known on campus for 
her artwork in the Undercurrent 
magazine to be issued fall semester 
‘75, exhibited her drawings, prints 
and watercolors last week with 
Susi Niigata’s works of pencil! 
drawing, conte’ crayon, and stick 
drawing (using sticks with inks of 
different colors) in her (first 
showing. 

This week the art gallery wiil 
host Marc Allaman, an expres- 
sionist 2nd impressionist exposed 
in batiks and oils, and Walte 
Rhoads display of watercolors and 
felt pen drawings of expressionism, 
realism and surrealism. Both plan 
to return in the fall. 

Gallery hours are 10 a.m. to 2 
p.m., Monday through Friday till 
July 25 when the summer session 
expires. Call 925-2236 for more in- 
formation. 


California Arts C€ ommission 
Gallery: 808 O Street, 8 a.m. to 12 
moon, and | p.m. to 5 p.m., Mon- 
day thru Friday. Call 445-1530 for 
more information. 

Florin League of Fine Arts: July 
I] thru 13, Florin Center Mall, 
Florin Road, for more in- 
formation, 391-1248. 


Los Olmecas Galleries: Sam Her- 
nande? and Chie’ Hroties.’' from 
June 19, 8-10 p.m. Wed. thru Fri., 
call 451-8588 for more in- 
formation 


Memorial Union Gallery, UCD; 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday thru 
Friday, call 752-2885 for more in- 
formation. 


World Affairs Council of Nor- 
thern California: The Exhibition of 
Archaeological Finds of. the 
People’s Republic of China on 
Monday, August !1 from 6 to 10 
p.m. at the Asian Art Museum in 
Golden Gate Park. No one will be 
admitted after 8:45 p.m. For ticket 
reservations write World Affairs 
Council of Northern California, 
406 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
California 94108. They are 
available at $3 per person and will 
not be sold at the door. 
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Campus Happenings 


The Washington Star News 
International Tennis Semi-Finals, 
live from Washington D.C., marks 
the beginning of KVIE’s summer 
tennis season. Beginnings Sunday, 
July 27 at 11 a.m., Channel 6 will 
present live coverage of a variety of 
national and international tennis 
tournaments. 

Coverage scheduled at this time 
includes the First National Tennis 
Classic from Louisville, the U.S 
Clay Court Championships from 
Indianapolis and the Canadian 
Tennis Open from Toronto. 


Th Marshall Scholarships 
for ullege graduates under 26 

rs old are being offered. The 

holarships comprise fares to and 
from Britain, a monthly living 
allowance, tuition fees and book 
and travel allowances 

Applications for scholarships 
commencing in October 1976 must 
be received at the appropriate 
regional centre not later than Oct 
22. 1975 

For more information contact 
the Financial Aids office at 454- 
6554 


Summer Folk Festival: 
Wednesday. July 16at6p.m. inthe 
University Union will be the guest 
artist in residence lecturing and 
performing. 

Thursday, July 17 at 7:30 p.m 
in the University Union will be a 
guest artist and admission will be 
charged 

Sunday programs in the 
Alumni Grove are being continued 
from I-5 p.m. Bring a friend and 
instrument and join in. 

Monday, July 21 at 6:30 p.m. in 
the University Union will begin the 
third workshop on folk 
instruments, crafts and evolution 
There will be a $7.50 fee for the two 
week session 

Wednesday, July 23 at 12:30 
p.m. in the University Union will 
be free music 


The National Postrait Gallery 
offers two one-year $7,500 Train- 
ing fellowships to students who 
have completed or will complete a 
Master’s Degree program or its 
equivalent in American History by 
August 31, 1975. 

All applications and letters of 
recommendation should be sent 
to: Marvin Sadik, Director 
National Portrait Gallery 
Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 20560 


FOR ONLY 
$3.75 


The Social Work Department 
on campus will be offering a class, 
Blacks in Correctional Institutions 
196 (or 296 for graduates), this fall 
semester on Thursday evenings, 
6:30-9:30 p.m., for 3 units. The 
class will be taught by five students 
whose goal is to enlighten all 
students about the situation Blacks 
face when entering prison. The 
schedule will include guest 
speakers, movies, role playing, and 
rap sessions. Instructors are: Linda 
Vincent, Tyrone Nettle, Tommy 
Ellis, Diane Davis, and Jackie 
Nelson 


There are still some openings 
for appointive positions with the 
Associated Students, Inc. Ap- 
plications are being taken in 
University Union 320, the student 
government offices. Academic 
credit is available and letter grades 
will be given this year. For further 
information call 454-6784. 


The CSUS Art Club is spon- 
soring a summer print sale for 
items under $15 tomorrow from 9 
a.m. to 2 p.m. in front of the Art 
Building. 


The University Union Exhibit 
Lounge has changed its summer 
hours. It will now be open [1 a.m. 
till 3:30 p.m. It is located on the 
second floor of the Union building. 


Tired of the summer heat 
already? If you're looking for a 
refreshing dip why not try the 
swimming pool on campus. It’s 
open from noon to 7 p.m. every day 
of the week. Admission is only 25 
cents per person and free to all of- 
ficially enrolled spring and summer 
semester students. Season passes 
are available at the following 
rate: $7 for active alumni, $10 per 
individual, and $15 for the entire 
family 

Swimming lessons will also be 
offered from 7 a.m. to } 1 a.m. with 
classes from beginners thru Water 
Safety Instructor 
taught by current American Red 
Cross Water Satety Instructors 
All classes cost $5, except for the 
Lite Saving and Water Safety 
Instructor classes which cost $7 

Minimum requirements for the 
beginning thru advanced 
swimmers classes are a height of at 
least four feet. Persons must be at 
ieast 17 years old and a good 
swimmer to enroll for Life Saving 
and Water Safety Instruction 


All classes are 


STYLES IN NOW 


LOOK 


Bring This Ad 
To 4808 Folsom Blvd. For A Complete Style Of Your Choice, 
includes Shampoo; Layer; Cut & Blew Out 


MICHAEL WARREN'S MEN'S SHOP 


APPOINTMENTS ACCEPTED 452-9233 


Good thru July 25 


This summer CSUS will con- 
tinue to offer special counseling for 
women and men considering enter- 
ing the educational environment. 

Individual counseling will in- 
clude persona! goa! definition, in- 
formation about academic op- 
portunities, and referrals to com- 
munity services. 

Since summer planning is 
especially important for those thin- 
king of school in the fail, 
counselors will be available Mon- 
day and Thursday, both daytime 
and evening hours. Call 454-6915 
weekdays 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. for an ap- 
pointment. This Program for 
Adult Student Admission and 
Reentry (PASAR) is sponsored by 
the Office of Continuing 
Education. 


The $50,000 Clairoi Scholar- 
ship Fund, administered = in 
cooperation with the Business and 
Professional Women's  Foun- 
dation, has scholarships available 
for older women who vocational 
training, two or four year college 
curricula. or Master's degree 
programs. Maximum is $1,000 per 
woman. Fall semester deadline ts 
July 7; for Spring, October 6. Write 
to the Clairol Loving Care 
Scholarship Program, c/o The 
Business & Professional Women’s 
Foundation, 2012 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C 
20036. 


Career and Life Planning for 
Women will be explored through a 
systematic one’s 
abilities. transferable skills, and 
interests, June 25 through August 
6. Wednesdays. 7 to 9:30 p.m., at 
the John F. Kennedy Adult 
Education Center, 6715 Gloria 
Dr.. Sacramento, in room D4 
There is a $5 fee 


evaluation of 
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Skinner here 


Disappointed in Davy 


1 can appreciate “An Evening 
with Mark Twain” (Hornet, July 9) 
more fully now, after having seen 
“Davy Crockett,” the second of 
three summer productions staged 
by CSUS’ Theatre Arts Dept. The 
third, entitled “The Sawmill,” will 
be presented on alternate weekends 
with “Davy Crockett” through 
August 30, at the Old Eagle 
Theatre. 

Truthfully, I was most disap- 
pointed in “Davy Crockett.” I 
realized from the outset that this 
was not Broadway calibre, and as 
time went by, realized it even more. 
Overall, the performers had 
talent—even an eye untrained in 
forensic criticism could detect 
that—but only a small portion of 
it, indeed the proverbial “tip of the 
iceberg,” surfaced. But they were 
given a plot and a script that left 
much to be desired, and were cast 
in roles that did injustice to their 
acting talent. Not only did it 
appear that they were reciting a 
memorized script rather than 
transforming themselves into their 
respective characters and acting 
naturally, but in an apparent 
attempt to “stretch” the play 
longer, songs were performed 
between scenes by certain members 
of the cast who really should have 
just stuck to acting. (Two excep- 
tions though Mary Bartron 
singing “I’ll marry the man I love;” 
now that is a voice, coupled with a 
beautifu! song, but then I'm still a 
romantic at heart; and “Fare thee 
well,” with Ms. Bartron and John 
Hawck.) 

Quite a bit more people this 
time — roughly 102, counting my 
bro Ed Swann and myself — wat- 


ching the play that, according to 
the program “(was) not a sen- 
sational play (they said it, I didn’t) 
but a simple (ditto) idyl of love 
between a cultivated young girl and 
a heroic backswoodsman.” Apple 
Ppieseum ad nauseum. 

Anyway, it’s your $3.50 (per 
ticket) and I just hope that this Fri- 
day and Saturday's performance of 
“The Sawmill” is more enjoyable, 
more thought out, and less corny. 

(Postscript: There’s a subtitle 
under “Davy Crockett” — it's “Be 
Sure You're Right, Then Go 
Ahead” — but I like Ed's 
recollected version better: “If It 
Feels Good, Do It.” 


Cond from page 6 

Looking back on the series, 
Mathers said that the relationships 
with his TV family were very 
businesslike and he seldom ever 
hears from them today. 

He has only done a few guest 
appearances since Beaver, such as 
“Batman” and “Lassie.” 

Does it seem like 18 years have 
gone by since “Leave it to Beaver” 
went off the air? 


oparis!’Se 
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Homemakers 





Cond from page 4 
come across with token responses 


CHA has put a 60-day moratorium 
on these negotiations while con- 
sidering other alternatives. 


for optimism. A current staff of 25 
full-time organizers work 7 days a 
week in return for room and board 
They, along with the many com- 
munity volunteers. maintain 
CHA’s mutual benefits program: 
providing members 
such as free dental care. the legal 
clinic, job placement, medical care. 
and emergency food The 
volunteers canvass. do office work. 
raise or donate funds, set up speak - 
ing engagements. 
transportation. and provide many 
ther skills 

Students play an important role 
in the work of CHA. Recognizing 
this. some CSUS teachers have had 
members of CHA speak to their 
classes 

In addition. teachers from 
several departments at CSUS are 
viving credit for work done with 
CHA. Iwo students are now 
receiving such credit Those 
interested should phone the main 
othe at 456-1771 

In addition to the main office. 
the CHA set up a law clinic in Del 
Paso Heights three weeks ago 
Since Legal Aid has moved out, 
this is the only free legal service 
available for the Del Paso Heights 


services to 


provide 
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organize 


area, but this service is available for 
all members in the Sacramento 
area. 

The office. staffed by 7 
volunteer legal workers provides 
advice and research of the law to 
insure fair hearings in the areas of 
welfare. social security, unem- 
ployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, and land-lord / 
tenant problems. It benefits the 
membership of CHA as well as 
some members of the general com- 
munity The clinic provides 
workshops for all volunteers in the 
relevant areas of law and trains 
members in handling day-to-day 


legal problems. 
One unique aspect of the clinic 


is that most outreach work 1s done 
from individual members’ homes 
Since the clinic had only one phone 
these members provide the needed 
volunteering — their 
phones for the use of the clinic 

In keeping with CHA’s effort to 
have the organization self-sup- 
porting. all fund raising and 
organizing is done by the clinic 
itself. The people in the law clinic 
are also working on the 
development of a hiring hall to 
provide individual contracts for 
over 4.000 domestic workers, both 
free-lance and Attendant Care 
Workers for the County 

Since CHA is an ail-volunteer, 
self-supporting organization, 
volunteers are always needed. This 
is especially true since the 
organizational work is continually 
expanding to include new 
members. If you have any free time 
to help in this historic cause come 
to the main office at 3500 Stockton 
Bivd.. or phone 456-1771 

If you'd like to learn about law 
and help people receive fair 
hearings come and volunteer some 
time with the legal clinic at 912 
Grand Ave., or phone 925-0400 
and ask for Gerry or Mandy 


service ol 


The Snappy 








If you’re looking for a new, snappy place to live, 
take a took at Lincoln Place Adult Apartments. 
Snappy carpet color choices. Wallpaper accents 
All-electric GE kitchens. Central heat and air 
Pools and Clubhouse. Pius five of the snappiest 
floorplans anywhere around. 


Studios $135, 1 Bedroom $150., 2 Bedroom $180 


Move out of the ho-hum and into snappy Lincoin 
Place, 817 Fulton Ave., just south of Northrup 


LINCOLN PLACE 


Professionally managed by Lincoin Property Co 82 


(916) 482-8780. 





Capitol citizens’ action group 


Cond from page 3 

at least some State senators taking 
note of it. The organization, with 
the help of the Berkeley Co-op, San 
Francisco Consumer Action, 
Western Legal Services and the 
State Department of Consumer 
Affairs, compiled what they felt 
were fourteen most important bills 
brought forth in the State senate 
aimed toward the consumer. 

It was decided that a “yes” vote 
on these bills was a yes vote for the 
consumer and vice versa. Stanfield 
did the needed footwork and 
literally “dug out” the voting 
record of each senator on these 
bills. 

From there a tally was made 
and a rating scale was created for 
the senators. If senators had a bad 
record, such as Dennis Carpenter 
(R-Newport Beach) who did not 
vote ye. on any of the twelve bills 
on which he did vote, a press 
release was sent to that senator’s 
district which informed the con- 
sumer/ voter of his record. In turn, 
when a senator such as George 
Moscone (D-S.F.), who scored a 
100 percent yes (or a high score), a 
press release was issued in his area 
letting constituents know of his 
record. These press releases were 
the job of Eddy to “put them 
together.” 

The reactions were interesting, 
to say the least. On the negative 
side, several of the senators who 


Off campus 


did not gain a high score had their 
secretaries cail up the Action Com- 
mittee and bitterly complain about 
letting the information on their 
voting become known. The final 





results were released Monday but 
out of courtesy to the senators they 
were given copies last Thursday. 

Stanfield and Eddy have come 
to feel that they have really helped 
in aiding the consumer. Some nice 
well-deserved recognition has 
come to these students. For Eddy, 
on one release she was contacted by 
the Associated Press for the in- 
formation she had worked on. It 
was used by this international news 
service in Southern California. 
Another time, both were inter- 
viewed by the press for their ac- 
tivities. 


Stanfield expressed how noth- 
ing in a classroom could compare 
with the experience of what he 
learned about the ‘real 
governmental functioning on the 
inside.” For example, legislators 
do not want their consumer bills 
sent to the Finance Committee. 
Even if the bill needed no funding 
and was sent there, it would never 
leave, hence the reputation of the 
Finance Committee for being the 
“graveyard for consumer protec- 
tion.” 

Currently the two interns are 
looking into the idea of alternative 
energy (i.e. solar) for a sub-com- 
mittee of the County Board of 
Supervisors. Along with the 
research Stanfield and Eddy do 
“educational work.” This involves 
obtaining pertinent information 
about various public issues. 
However, the research tends to 
reveal more about legislators than 
is normally known, so it becomes 
more interesting and, in many 
cases more important, to the 
average citizen. 

Stanfield’s summer internship 
ends in about a week, at which time 
he re-enters the armed forces, goes 
on tour in Greece, and plans to go 
into computer programming. Eddy 
plans to study law when she 
finishes school, perhaps consumer 
law, but this decision is still ten- 
tative. 


Comic art shop club 


By Mike Garrels 


For those of you who still don’t 
know, Jack Kirby is moving again. 
D.C. has lost him to Stan Lee and 
his gang (Marvel Comics Group 
for the uninitiated). 


If you would like to talk about 
comics with other fans it’s time to 
join a club or go to a convention. 
Besides the Panelologists at CSUS 
an off-campus comic club is for- 


| 
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Serving your 
Country 


ming. For more information visit 
the Capital Comic Art Shop. 


An opportunity to go to a 
convention within easy driving dis- 
tance will present itself October 1 1- 
13 in Oakland when Bay Con | will 
present Barry Smith, John 
Romita, Joe Kubert and many 
other greats. Write P.O. Box 2802, 
Castro Valley, California, 94546 
for free progress reports and other 
information. 





has its benefits. 


When you give a few years to your Country, | 


you get a lot in return. 
If you qualify, you get training in the job you 


choose. 


You get to work in Europe, Korea, Panama, 
Hawaii, Alaska, or almost anywhere in the 


continental U.S. 


over. 


—-——————__—____— 


You get in-service educational opportunities, 
as well as the G.!. Bill when your enlistment's 





You get free medical and dental care, meals, | 
housing, and 30 days paid vacation a year. 

And most importantly, you get a chance to | 
serve yourself as you serve your Country. 


Call Army 
Sst. Ron Summers. 
635-7760 


Join the people who've joined the Army. 


Chott ound 
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All serious panelologists and 
those who would just like to enjoy a 





great class should check out Cliff 
Adams’ comic book class, Inter- 
disciplinary 105A. It’s sponsored 
by Alternative Education and is 
well worth your time. 


More details of our planned 
celebration of ERB’s 100th bir- 
thday should be worked out by the 
next issue. Lastly, Spiderman is 
now the nation’s No. | seliing 
comic hook 
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Children have minds 


Con'd from page 5 

part of the paperback market style 
once commonly known as “pulp 
magazines.” Even though today 
the paperback market is as varied 
among types of reading material as 
what was once the sole domain of 
the hard covered books. 

Returning to the idea I earlier 
expressed of treating the mind of 
children as an intellect, there is a 
book in this vein. It is First Snow 
by Helen Countant and published 
by Knopf. 

Winter and snow have often 
been used as metaphors for death, 
but in First Snow Helen Coutant 
uses them in a unique way, not to 
express-finality, but to convey the 
Buddhist concept of continuity: 
“Death,” she says, “is not an ending 
but a part of the cycle of life. Thus 
change rather than ‘passing on’ and 
“going to heaven’ is the basic theme 
of the book. Lien, the main 
character, learns the meaning of 
her grandmother's death through 
the cycle of nature—snow falling, 


turning into water and nourishing 
the pine so it will grow. Since death 
is the most drastic change in the life 
cycle, I chose to use the Buddhist 
concept to present it to children. 
The idea is essentially very simple: 
all life is change.” 

Writing a book for chidren 
which presents this philosophy of 
death was a difficult task for Ms 
Coutant. “Basically the idea for 
First Snow was a result of reading 
Buddhist philosophy and of being 
married to Vo-Dinh, who is Viet- 
namese. It was hard for me to write 
the book, to make the theme come 
through clearly and to make it sim- 
ple enough for children. | think, 
though, that the book works — 
and that most 7 to 9 year olds can 
read the book alone and com- 
prehend the message, whatever 
their background or culture.” 

First Snow is delicately illus- 
trated by Vo-Dinh’s sensitive line 
drawings combined with woodcut 
collage, which are as unique as the 
story itself. 


Gene McCarthy of *76 


Con'd from page 4 

“President Ford said he believes in 
‘the two-party system. You really 
ought not to beheve in it; you ought 
to look at it objectively and say ‘I 
think it is working’ or ‘I do not 
think it is working.’ And if you do 
not think it is working, then you 
look to some other procedure or 
some other process.” 

The major differences between 
a third party and an Independent 
ticket are that a third party needs 
some kind of formal party 
organization in each state as well as 
involving running candidates for 
other offices and positions. 

The political parties are already 
over-organized. A party can soon 
become an end in itself, a force 
resistant to change, instead of an 
instrument for dealing with issues. 

McCarthy and the Committee 
feels one of the items that hampers 
a Presidential candidate is the 
party organization. In running as 
an Independent ticket McCarthy 
feels the candidate can deal with 
the issues directly with the people 
instead of worrying about keeping 
a loose knit coalition of interests 
that make up today’s national par- 
ties. 


Once elected the Committee 
feels the President could deal easier 
with Co s on different issues 


Orove Ghefts 
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because the President, whomever 
he or she might be, would not be 
hampered by party loyalty. This is 
a very simplistic presentation of 
what McCarthy and the Com- 
mittee for a Constitutional 
Presidency stand for and wish to 
accomplish. Yet at a time when the 


~ air is full of third party talk, the 


idea of an Independent ticket may 
be worth looking into. At the 
moment, McCarthy has no vice- 
presidential candidate to fill the 
ticket. 

Daily polls show a rise in 
independent voters and 
disillusionment with the party 
system. They idea here is more in 
keeping with the intent of the foun- 
ding fathers; it offers voters a 
chance to separate the presidency 
from partisan politics. There is no 
doubt that it assures voters of a 
genuine alternative in the 1976 
election. 

All that is required to get on the 
ballot is to have a ticket of a 
President and Vice-President and 
they are placed there directly by the 
voters themselves by petitions. If 
there is enough independents it 
would become a reality. They 
laughed at McCarthy in the snows 
of New Harnpshire in 1968 but 
look what happened. 

Frederick J. Mayer 
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Rancho Cordova 


CMB meets 


Con'd from page | 
himself and had only met Giannoni 
just before the meeting. 

The final resolution developed 
from a suggestion by ASI executive 
director Larry Bliss that the media 
board’s choice — and presidential 
recommendation — both be sub- 
mitted to the senate. Giannoni and 
Archibald favored the dual sub- 
missions. 

However, Rubin, who drafted 
the final resolution, and Hytholt 
argued that a dual submission 
would present an alternative over a 
non-political consideration by 
people concerned and 
knowledgeable of the media. It was 
also argued that the dual 
recommendations could result in a 
dual ratification, leaving the choice 
once again to the president. 

Giannoni contended that if the 
senate rejects the Board's 
recommendation, they could have 
another choice to consider and 
thus decide the issue quickly. Ar- 
chibald also asked the board to 
decide changes in board policy 
regarding the editor selection. 

But the consensus was to wait 
until mailed information was 
received from other state colleges 
on how they select an editor. 


Foundation 


Con'd from page | 
now, once we get in a good cash 
position, the board is really going 
to have to take a hard look at the 
prices in the bookstore,” he said 
apparently referring to the pos- 
sibility of lower bookstore prices ir 
the future. 

Paying annua! rental fees for 


bookstore and food service space 
could be mutually beneficial to the 
Union and Foundation, according 
to Lorenzen. “We could pay a por- 
tion of our profits, assuming we 
have them, to subsidize the Union 
operation,” he said. 
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CLASSIFIEDS 








Rich 452-2142 
Backpackers Pact, Tent, mummy beg simest new - $50 
332-3687 


Men's 3-speed. hand and coaster brake, saddiebogs. chan 
and lock, | year oid. $90 new. $50 or best offer 447.5586 





WANTED 





wanted 2.3 bedroom house to rent. ‘Will pay up to $175 
per month Call after 6.30 p.m 446-1618 


Wanted Rolling Stones concert tickets, willing to pay Cali 
joe or leave message 922-668) 


Masseuses wanted. no expenence necessary Wil 
traim—-earn up to $8 an hour Phone 362-9224 Cindy's 
Rancho Cordova Learn the art of teuch and com 
mutucation 











SERVICES 








Typing. term papers, manuscrpts, thesis, dessertatrons 
Cal 426-7030 after 5 p.m 





Bookbmding for that Special THESIS or prowect $750 
each, first 3 (hardcover) $6.50 each, 4 or more. Goid em 
bossed FREE! CAL-NA BINDERY - phone 444-2514 1307 
‘S’ Street, Sacramento 95814 


Learn to fix ‘your car H Hove a. place to do it Co-operatve 
Garage of Sacramento 3720 Stockton Bivd 451-6258 | 
F. 2-8 9m Tools, books. space. advice, mechonncs 


Typing Please cat 925-0904 tor further ‘atormaton 





HOUSING 





For rent mice cool room tor male student or teacher near 
—" References Cali 456-6501 


si 


PERSONAL 





Mr jennings — — where we you” Pease phone 925-0904 





Decision on Hornet 


Con'd from page | 

Ward, objecting to the absence 
of a quorum, abstained from the 
informal consensus to authorize 
Sullivan. Larry Bliss, ASI ex- 
ecutive director, suggested that a 
solution to Hornet funding might 
be possible by allowing the Hornet 
to keep last year’s reserve revenue 
surplus of $3,500. This would cover 
the paper's request of $3,420 more 
than originally allocated. 


967-0110 725-5746 


In other business, faculty 
representative Andres Rendon 
asked the status of negotiations 
with the Alumni Association tor 
dual funding of the Ink Machine 
Hollenback stated negotiations 
were not far enough along to make 
public statements. 
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4135 Sunrise Blvd. Fair Oaks 


FRISBEE WITH YOUR PURCHASE OF ANY 
HOT-TO-GO ITEM & THIS AD 
“BIG JACK” 


hearing about. You won't go away hungry! 
ONLY AT YOUR 7-ELEVEN 


FOODSTORE 


910 UNIVERSITY 
(across the bridge) 





you've been 
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